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a# Present functions of Strato^lc Services Unit : 

Currently* the Strategic Services Unit is engaged in: 

(1) operating secret intelligence and counter-espion- 
age branches or its predecessor* the Office of 
Strategic 


(2) liquidating the OSS branches for the development 
and support of resistance groups and guerrilla 
warfare* maritime sabotage and other clandestine 
maritime operations* the development arm execution 
of black propaganda campaigns* and field photo- 
graphic work; 

(3) reducing the communications and services facili- 
ties which have served the above-mentioned activ- 
ities as well as the Research and Analysis and 
Visual Presentation Branches which have new been 
transferred to the State Department. 

The organization* which had a peak strength of approximately 
13000* exclusive of agents and other foreign nationals in 
special capacities* has already been reduced to less than 
8*000 and the reduction is continuing. 

X Under its basic JUS directivo (JUS lS?/ll/D) OSS vzp not 
NaQrndtted to operate in the Western Hemisphere e xc ept for 
Be&qagch & Analysis and other limited purposes."" r 
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In regard to secret intelligence and counter-espionage, 

SOT is nov focusing on the maintenance and operation I of 
1mmm nwimf Mt nm j I'm mi i m\ i r £> f 1 **-**^ 

as sots developed during the^var* For this purpose, the head- 
quarters organisation now consists of a unit for the ' pro- 
duction, processing and dissemination of secret intelligence, 
a unit for counter-espionage operations, and units which 
provide communications, training, and various technical 
sorrices required for these operations* In the field, there 
are (a) units serving the U. S* Group Control Commission 
and American Zona Headquarters in Germany and Austria; (b) 
small groups in London, Paris, and Roma which, in addition 
to liquidating activities, serve the American occupation 
authorities in Germany, Austria and Italy, and intelligence 
customers in Washington, SSU also has representatives in 
other points in Europe, Africa and the I-lddle East who for 
the most part seek to keep alive intelligence contacts de- 
veloped during the war* In the Far East, OSS headquarters 
which conducted wartime operations in China and Southeast 
Asia, are likewise liquidating guerrilla warfare and propa- 
ganda units, and scaling down intelligence and counter- 
espionage units to a point adequate to keep alive war-de- 
veloped sources and to produce currently certain intelli- 
gence required by American authorities in those areas. 


b* Relations with other intelligence units* 


During the poriod of the war, the secret intelligence 
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and counterespionage branches of OSS served through appro- 
priate intelligence channels* the Joint Chiefs of Staff* 
the War and Navy Depar treats, various arcy and naval commands 
overseas* the State Pepartment, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration* the Office of Var Information, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the B. S. Treasury and other agencies of 
the government, with intelligence produced by clandestine 

methods and vith information about the plan* activities 

1 

of enary secret services. 1 

Those units, in addition to carrying out American 
espionage and counter-espionage operations, also functioned 
as a machinery for B working 3 foreign intelligence services i 
i#6., giving them technical support, primarily communications 
and airlift, focusing Allied operations on intelligence ob- 
jectives of American military interest, and seeing that 
intelligence reports produced by Allied services reached 
the proper American consumers. 

# 

The counter-espionage branch observed, reported upon, 
and operated against intelligence and subversive organizations 
and individuals of other nations. It also^ rendered incidental 
services to other agencies of the government, such as visa 
and other security assistance to the American legations 
and consulates, and the furnishing of general security in- 
formation to IT* S. agencies ♦ In non-military areas, it 
acted as tho central security and counter-espionage service 
of the Baited States, working in cooperation vith represent- 
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atlves of tho Stato Dcp artr.cn t, the A rsy, the Savy, and 
the FBI. 

During the war, the Research and Analysis and Visual 
Presentation Branches wore also included in the intelligence 
machinery of OSS. The Research and Analysis and Visual 
Presentation Branches rendered cer-rice to the above-named 
consumers by piecing together intelligence reports from all 
sources and making over-all strategic surveys, by preparing 
presentations, and by rendering such special services as the 
analysis of German and Japanese industry and the flow of 
production to determine vulnerable points and to establish 
bombing targets and the preparation of basic studies and 
handbooks for the use of Military Goverrurent* 

The foregoing activities assigned to this organization 
by directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was only one 
segment of & vast intelligence effort, but it served to 
round out a complete Intelligence service for the United States 
Government during the var* 
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appraisal heroin set forth, however, is confined to the work 
of the intelligence branches — SI (Secret Intelligence), 

1-2 (counter-espionage), and Research and Analysis* 

(2) Achievements t 

(a) General Statement t 

During the war just ended, OSS accomplished 

the following i 

(i) It established, for the first time in 
American history, an organised network 
of secret agents, who operated behind 

i 

enery lines, and who penetrated enany 
installations in neutral countries, in 
order to obtain vital intelligence* 

These agent networks were established 
in Europe, North Africa, the Near and 
Kiddle East, and tha Far East* 

(ii) It established, for tha first tiro in 
American history, an organized system 
of counter-espionage which penetrated 
and neutralized eneny espionage organi- 

i 

zations, operating for those purposes 
in Europe, North Africa, tha Koar and 







(ill) It organised the resources of American 
scholarship to supplement, arid integrate 
into comprehensive studies, the intelli- 
gence procured from the various chan- 
nels and sources available to the na- 
tional government* 

! 

Specific achievements are set forth in lab A* j 

i 

(3) Shortcomings j 

The warJc of OSS during the var was handicapped by* 
defects in organization, personnel and orientatiop* funda- 
mentally, all of these defects derived from the sSama source t 

I 

the fact that tho United States had no centrally controlled 
and comprehensive espionage system In being "when the var 
broke out, and no experience in the development and direc- 
tion of ary such system* As in so many other aspects of 
the war establishment, tho nation had to improvise* There 
were few other phases of the war, however, in which tho 
nation so completely lacked a nucleus around which to build 
and a body of experience upon which to draw as in the field 
of espionage and counter-espionage* As a result* 

(a) 2he personnel of OSS, recruited aid brought 
together in haste under the stress of tho 
emergency, tended to be uneven in quality* 
Functions which wore vell-c cnceived voro per- 
formed unequally at different points by dif- 
ferent people. Unsatisfactory personnel 
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vere steadily vended out, and tho highest 
quality personnel steadily moved in bo po- 
sitions of primary control and responsibility* 
But the effects of haste and irprovisation 
vore felt to the end *A Tkis could only have 
been avoided by a careful and orderly prep- 
aration for the job during the years of peace* 

(b) The same factors of haste and improvisation 
produced serious olerants of confusion in 
the organization of OSS* 


(c) it the outsat of tho war, OSS had to rely 
upon the know-how and facilities of Alliod 
secret intelligence agencies— notably the 
British and the French* In this connection, 
however. It is noteworthy that OSS, to the 
best of our information, by the end of the 
war definitely outstripped both British and 
French secret intelligence in tho penetra- 
tion of Germany, Austria and the Balkans* 

(d) During the early period of fumbling in the 
development of the proper relationship of 
OSS to the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment and the State Department, certdn of 
the efforts of OSS tended to be misplaced, 
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in the sense that t hoy vcro not properly re- 
lated to tlio needs and plans of the mili- 
tary and political authorities* 


Furthorraoro, the adjustment of working 
relations betvoea OSS and the military 
authorities vac impeded by the failure of 
OSS adequately to indoctrinate its person- 
nel vith respect to the relationship of OSS 
to tha JLnry end Kavy* 

d. Aopralc.nl of over- all operations of rovernmont intelli- 
gence agencies i 1 f ~ * ~ 

(1) Introductory Comment i 

The OSS and SSU are in no position to offer an ap- 
praisal of the performance of other intelligence agencies of * 
the United States during the war. The appraisal herein 
sat forth, therefore, is confined to an appreciation of de- 
fects in the inter-relationships among the intelligence 
agencies of the Government vhich bee era manifest in the 
course of the practical experience of OSS. 



(2) KLcrants of duplication and lack of coordination ? 

(a) The effectiveness of OSS espionage and counter- 
espionage was seriously handicapped by a fail- 
ure to recoive adequate direction from the 
military and political authorities as to the 
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categories of information particularly needed. 

I 

there, as in tiie case of the U # S, 3rd and 
7th Armies and the China Theater under General 
bhdcncycr, and in the cases of the American 
legations in Switzerland and Sweden, intimate 
relations were established between OSS ar*i 
the Arr^r commend or diplomatic authorities, 
and whore systematic and intelligent direction 
of activities existed operations were unusually 
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were vital to certain OSS espionage and counter- 
espionage work, vere never made available to 
OSS bjr G-2. Tnis failure in collaboration vas 
ironically underscored by the fact that rruch 
information of the cause type vas made avail- 
able to OSS by British sources. Similarly, 
certain prisoner-of-var interrogation data 
which would have facilitated the espionage and 
c oun ter- espionage work of OSS was de n ied to 
OSS. Again, data collected by OSS (and by French, 
Polish, Paten and other Allied intelligence 
agencies who made such data available to both 
OSS and British agencies) sometimes reached 
the higher echelons of combined coinncnd only 
through British channels as British reports. 

In China, the intelligence activities of the 
U. S. Ground Amy, the Ibth Air Force, the 
Baval Task Group for China, the U. S. Embassy 
and OSS were for a long tins at cross purposes. 

In the Pacific, the clandestine services of OSS 
vere not permitted 'to operate*. This impeded 
the mutual support of American intelligence on 
the Asiatic mainland and American intelligence 
in the Pacific, and created a serious void in 
American knowledge of the Japanese espionage 
system. 
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(d) Tho deni rc for nnd practico of cooperation among 
Tariouc intelligence agencies of the Government 
on the Korking levels tendod often to be im- 
peded and oonntincs stopped because of rale- 
understanding or disagreements at top levels. 

(a) Owing to the lack of a central coordinating 

body, there vere gaps and duplications in tho 
diaoerdnation of intelligence. 


(f) There vaa no central mechanism for poo lin g and 
comprehensively developing the various bits and 
pieces of intelligence collected by tho various 
intelligence procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment, 


c. Additional corrnent o n over-all intelligence organisation 
of tho.bVS, Government : 

Prom the standpoint of OSS in its relationship to tho com- 
bined commands, it soened that tho United States military 
services placod inadequate emphasis, as corpzrcd Tilth our 
Allies, upon the role, position and importance of army and 
naval intelligence and counter-intelligence officers. 
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1 . In. collaboration v:itii tho State Deyzrtaiont, t^-'o 
sjcnts cntoroc liortu. /.Trie a anc. organized esyiasuge n-o- “TKS* a. '/- 
•..orbs some live moutlis before tiio invasion in November, A *>/ "fy 
’—■ ti A. £ney also successfully established a system of 
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clar.^estlne cosiuni cations within iforth Africa and 

b-tsecn Uorth Africa and Viasuiiigton.^ by radio eiid otucr 

* * 

_enm;. The intcllijence furnished whs a vital ei oc.cn t 
in tue planning ana conduct of the invasion. 

i. Pron buses in north Africa and in apuin, 
ejects entered Southern Prance and or^anined espionage 
.hiworb, connencinu over eighteen laontus prior to the 
xavuaaon of Southern France by the U* 7th Amy in 

i^h4* A nnjor part — estimated *t 50 percent— 
taw intelligence directly available to tno 7th Amy 
i-* planning it a landings derived froai OaC sources , 

^ • ***^ on^_hou u w.iC ill Italy, Uud agent 

..« operated Cx x ceiav c*juy bciiind enc^y xiiiei? » 

oramlaatiou of these nc t;onw readied a yeah or dcvtl- 
* “*- s- ** .♦ or v**c a .. x Cw— ^ ^ ^ * *»Aa t»ic <wcs ox otaxctiw'va 

wio front north of tuc «ruc« The intelligence rc- 
c._Vww froze these netaorhs was nxgnly valued by Allied 

i * 

.^rce ^e^ua darters, the l>th Amy Croup ana the U # £. 

i 
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4* Coaiicncirii: In the rail or 1943, 0 Lit officer* 
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end. agents penetrated Jugoslavia, and estublisneu an agent 
network which furnished a systematic flow of information 
on enemy troop movements and strategic bombing targets in 
that area* 

5* Between April 1944 end September 1944# 063, in 
collaboration with the British and the French, placed 
i.ome fifty 2-man agent-radio operator teams behind enemy 
lines in northern France* Of these, align cly more than 
half v; ere American (OCb) controlled. * In tni* period, 
tnese teams organized espionage networks and sent back 
over 1,000 radio messages, containing vital information 
on enemy troop movements, troop identification, supply 
movements, and the location of ammunition crump s. It 
L.L~uh~ bo emphasized that tliis activity was apart f ro_i, 

-r.a in addition to, the intelligence work of another 
group of teams who were parachuted in to organize, supply 
aLid guide the uprisings of the FFI. 

i 

>.*ica thu conrucst of ?r;uico was cociolotuc, over 2 / 0J0 
ui,o events incl sub~<i£cnts hr.u boon over- run. 

I 

6. : Between September 1944 and the collapse of Gcr- 
^any in hey 1945, OLS placed 102 agent teams on deep 
penetration missions behind enemy lines v/itnin Germany . 

i 

lo the best of our information, tills far cxcccmgcl the 

* i 
i 

number of teams placed in Germany by /the British and 
?rench combined. 
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ott operated fielu detachments with tne U.S. 3d# 7th, ana 
9th /.rales, arid wit h the U. £» 12th Army Group, in Franco 
ana Germany; ana tilth, the U» £• 5th and British 8th. iav.lcs 
in Italy. These- detaennents organized short-range 
penetrations by agents to obtain tactical intelligence. 
They operated in t;ic main by & technique of infiltration 
through enemy lines, ana, to & much smaller extent, by 
short-range parachute drops, 

o. OSS operated a scries of agent netuortss based on 
owitscriand, into Germany, Italy and occupied Franco, The 
vror.-c of tne auiss unit of OSS was characterized by the 
Chief of British secret intelligence as the outstanainE 
secret intelligence job of the war on the Allied side. 


This unit Initiated and developed the chain of delicate 
negotiations which culminated in the surrender of Kortnom 
Italy <.au bouthom Austria, It also developed and ex- 
plotted c chcncel of iXLtexligec.ee vJdicfc. proveu to be a 
vital scpolccect to tee extend obtained by upeci£l 
.ir«-iiua oi 0-2 j \:ur Bepartxcn t, end its British counterman 
9. 055 also opera tea i*roa a base In uv/eden* It 

the cole Rallied agency vdiich succeeded in penetrating' 
t*;e HC? doll or i curing Corporation* (Wo are informed th-t 
Irizi^l ar.d Russian intelligence bot/i louae tBo attempt, 
un^u.cco^orulIy*) # It obtained precise uia coraprcncuaive 
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data or ball-bearing ahipmontu by SK3? to Germany. Thooe 
data, rhon transmitted to the State Department, constituted 
the baoifl for tho representations thereafter made by the 
3tato Popart aont to the Swedish Government concerning such 
ball -bearing shipnonts* 

The Swedon-based unit of OSS also produced reports 
on Gorman ordor of battlo and othor Important natters con- 

m 

I 

corning tho Gormau-Rueslan Trent in Finland and tho Saltic 
States. ' 

• 10. Bits and pieco3 o f information turned up by the 

% 

York Office of OSS in its systematic exploration of 
intolligonco posai bilition among refugees frea abroad* * 1 

and by riiolly Indepondont off orta of tho OSS unit in 
Switzerland, when fitted togothor with othor bits and 
pieces obtained by 3ritish secret intelligence sourcos 
and RAF photo-rcconnaissance, established tho importance 
of Poononundo as a torgot for strategic bombing, 

11. An OSS unit established itself in Bucharest 
prior to tho capture of that elty by the Russian armies. 

It maintained itself thoro. during the period of subsequent 
occupation by tho Hussion armies and produced a steady 
flow of intolligonco on development a within Rumania. 

Prior to the entry Into Rumania of the Amo rl can section 
of tho Allied Control Council and tho U« S. Political 
Adviser, this unit was the sole souroo of military and 
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political Information concomins Runania, and the oia- jj 

position of fore©* in Rumania find Hungary* After the 
establishment of the U* S* section of the Allied Control 

l 

t 

Council and the office of the 0* S« Political Advisor in 

Bucharest, the OSS unit and its agent network continued 

a . \ 

to b©7valuable instrument of intelligence* 

12* The Research and Analysis Branch of OSS played 
a vital part in the work of the Enemy Objectives Unit 
in London, and the target intelligence work of the 15th 
Air Force at Foggia* In this way, it made an important 
contribution to the strategic bombing programs of the 
U. S* 8th and 15th Air Forces* 

13. OSS agent networks established in the Hear and 
Kiddie East have regularly returned vital information of 
a political-military character* For example, OSS agent 
chains wore a primary sourco of information for American 
authorities concerning the civil war in Oree co and the 
uprisings in Syria. 

14* The OSS detachment in northern Burma was the 

most important souroo of intelligence to General Stilvoll’a 

* 

armies on enemy activities In Northern Burma* 

15* During the period of Genoral Wedemeyor 1 * com- 
mand in China, OSS has been a major source of intelligence 
to tho American command* 

1C. During the period of enemy occupation of Thailand, 
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0S3 penetrated the area and established an agont network 
thoro which roachod to tho very highest levels or tho 
Thai Government. Thl3 network not only furnished important 
intelligence on Japancao troop movements end strategic 
bombing targets# but also was tho solo American source 
of vital political intelligence available to tho State 
Oopartment# 


B* CountciwEapiona^e 

d 

In the field of counter-espionage , OSS made a number 
of notable contributions, both singly end in cooperation 
with Allied cervices. Through its neutral country 
stations, it rrad instrumental in bringing ibout the 
defection of important enemy intelligence service personnel, 
and exploiting theca defections for the demoralisation and 
neutralisation of tho enemy service. Thus an important 
series of defections in Turkey was followed by a swooping 
reorganisation of Gorman espionage, culminating in the 
complete incorporation of the military oocrot intelligence 
service (Abvrehr) into that of the Nazi Party (ItCHA) with 
resulting friction and loss of efficiency. lloutral country 
stations also contributed vital information leading to tho 
identification, apprehension and ‘controlled exploitation 
of Gorman agonts with radio sots loft behind in Normandy 
boforo tho invasion. The field units of OSS counter- 
espionage branch (SCI) cot up and oporatod a considerable 
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number or penetration and deception agents* Tho Tomer 
v:ero successful In cuticing enemy agents into our control, 
either as parachutists or lino cro33ors, bringing with 
then considerable suns of money* By satisfying the 
enemy with a sufficient amount of true or partly true in- 
formation, they discouraged him from sending in additional 
agents who might have operated without coining under our 
control* Tii© role of OSS-controlled enemy agentc with 
radio sots in assisting the implementation of deception 

t 

programs has boon comondod by tho conpetont agoncios* 

It has been learned from interrogations of Gorman Intelli- 
gence personnel that not one of tho OSS- controlled agents 
was ovor suspected by the Germans* On tho contrary, their 
information appears to have boen believed implicitly, to 
such an extent that in at least seven cases they wore re- 
warded by tho enemy with the Iron Cross! 

OSS SCI units operating with T Forces at 6th and 12th 
Army Groups, seized large quantities of counter-espionage 
material, which was forwarded through Anay Documents 
channels to this Counter Intelligence War Room, London, Tho 
head of the War Room ostimatod that one such T Force opera- 
tion, concluded in tliroo days, netted identifying Inf crz:a Micr- 
on moro than 20,000 German intelligence personnel* This 
virtually doubled the information on German intelligence 
personnel which had been made available through all pro- 



vious Allied counter-espionage operations during the v/ai 
The counts r-oapionago branch or OSS has brought 
together in Washington comprehensive riloe on the es- 
pionage systems or roreign nations# including some 
% 

400,000 carded dossiers on individuals known to be, or 
suspected or being, connected with such activities* 
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„ Cl-indcctino intelligence any properly fcc define* u . ■ 

nntionc %rr a nntLSni g^ Sfr^ f 

'.r.i t VM. : .li \y a ^ /*>’ •> <VviM fM L.‘ *' 11 1 ■■■ » T" , * V - '* J V ' 


-^should be pointed out that this definite &,>>- r — 

r.ua^c^y refer exclusively to .that tyoo of £^V 

^.: o^_y oo secured, by clandestine techSoueo. snob 

•*./ «;&. SaSs^r 1 " 

~Z\“‘~ A W * ! X 4 '-? other typos of information which ard corKroI'-s'id'^ 
-..'^irately and necessarily within the ocopo o? S5£?tf£r 
^i^w-aix^enoc. ihoao nay bo described. ; &3 follows i ~ ^ 




. . Secret Intelligence which can onlr be 8^?^ 

v™*** 0 ***- «»«$i not nocJssarily^l^- ' 

u^UwiliC 210a21&* ;- » ' w 


n 


- In rchich. tUo U* 0« Covers oivfc 
’■**?"■' uo^ofxicially care %> ovinoo an Interest, or 
--—'-‘■Q interest in which it prefers to conocal. 


r ‘ .. coe ?®* or open, secured by kouhc 

7" 7^ ° TftuiciL raus^ bo concealer £02* a^cusoas of 


■ t . 
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llnoc of dcnarcatiott botv/ooii t/stoost of intalX'-c^a 
res or, t.;^ by these three classifications, arc not olmav;; £lc- 
-~> - 1 ;-- CM,n taey always be clearly sesroyated from subject 
- which by ovort diplomatic near,;; is 

r- - ~---^lpatoc,. has obvious reason for this is that it • -•• 

V. l jz : ' : \^ ozs ^ L t in ^emational affairs uo bo cortuisf 
*- p-.- v ^zZ'Zii all uboro la to bo J£r*o:?;u about a p'ivoa auMc^ 

.— -__-ff or ^°d Government will • gratefully male use^f ^ll pcs- 
_..^srr--ceu^Gf ^ information, Gladly asoualna the tosh of re- 

eii^hatiiis duplications, anti- 
-- u -- ovorlnps.j • Proa the point of view of the framers cr 
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p0 v* cy i- ^ <a ? ouia fee inrpoosiblo to hnow to 
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i:se ©seizing the va^enoco at the frlnsos cf the three 

hoverthes- 
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less possible to .typify then with representative exanplos witch 
uay to illuainating. 

1, Acquisition of Infora ttlon regarding the conpoci- 
tioti and potentialities of opposition groups which a 
foreign government would prof or to con o cal froo the 
U.S. Officiul American rcprooontatlvog cannot estab- 
lish oloso contacts with ouch, group 3 without tho tnoul*. 
edge and probable displeasure of tho covernaont to 

they are accredited* 2ht> opposition croups 
theus slvcn, however, would gladly provide ouch inform 
ration, Uon-offioiol, trained agents can readily ob- 
tain it* 

i 

2. 71: securing cf intclligonoe about a friendly 
power throujh tho Ksdiua of a third power. Tho Amer- 
ican government nay wish officially to turn tho oold 
ciiouldcr on such intelligence (a) in order to bo able 
to den y an interest In it or (b) to conceal fron oltaer 
of tho other two governments tho fact of collaboration 
in the intelligence field. 


o. Acquisition of intelligence, oftontir.33 not spe- 
cifically of a secret nature but peculiarly v. lambic 
l_.c-.ua a of tile position or the source, which Is uv.H- 
;Ho only froa sources v/iio require coaulota protc-.tlf.n 
cl tatir identity before they till t .-.-ih at all. lu, 
r. c.-.tiuct minister cf a foreign power ai; hi t.ILh fr.-fty 
-o :ui ;_~-.-ric.'-n personal friend -hen ho would net 
seer: in company with a loan -a effioial, or vrould .-.yZ-Z': 
to toll reveal ingly- in a consulate, legation or c:’.b_ooy 


ret I’vtver of Clar,V?stlno In-Ill ~cneo 


the csarroloa cited above are completely gonornl and arc 
. _v at solely to illustrate the range of clandestine i nielli- 
. are. la erdar to clarify yet further the fact that ft cl; 
...c-ir..: intelligence organisation can dove to itself to vol- 
v... .l.e field cf interest sufficiently specialized to avoid con- 
flict with traditional Aacrlcan reporting services, it will be 



to present a aro detailed analysis cf that field. Zz 
:..-y be painted out that, specific as this analysis nay a-:^c_r, 
it r.cva'tiiclcas still general in that it applies to w.y 
c cant ay eh any tiac. The s-eader familiar with a single dofi- 
r.ito area can readily etroand into indefinite length a list of 
cue joe to classifiable under these headings. Ouch a list would 
naturally change as internal conditions changed. 


For eisolicity, tho general list cay be divided into 
categories according to tradition. , Those are arbitrary and 
can readily bo altered to cult any functional viewpoint* 


A. Political 

1. Behind-the-scenes vested interoat a and person- 
• all tics effecting offloial action. 

2* • Icwcrtant behind- the-a cones political end per- 
’ go ml antipathies aeons of fields. 

3,' 3osrct lottors or documents interpreting offi- 
cial policy. 

4* Unknown or little known facts In the past Ufa 
of officials which may boar upon present and 
future activities. 


5, Power of one official cr group of officials over 
’ another because cf pact favors, blood relations, 
alctrosses, potential black-noil, etc. 

C. Statements aado In private which are at Variants 
with official pronour.eonoats. 

7. ? croon -i Indirect control of or~.rai of public 
opinion. 

8, Uco of clndy or unusual aeons to achiova polit- 
ical ends. 

0. Corruptibility of officials. 


101 Sub roan relations! with, foreign powers. 



11. Contemplated policies cf government withhold i’oi> 
reasons or political tlalng. 

12. ties or potential political alignncnta and gru'.r;- 
Inge. 

IS. Unpublished base a of political coalitions. 

14. Activities of undercover political minorities 
(parties or groups) and moans available for ac- 
complishing political ends (military, propa* 
gunda, coney, ate.). 

15. Klonpplioation of Justices and cubtlo infringe- 
ments on civil liberties. 

4 

B. roorarAe 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

G. 

G. 

7 . 

6. 


0. fnclologlaal and Prtrcholorlcr'.l 


1. Tho rsowor of non-covernaont grottos over nubile 
opinion, (church, labor unions, etc.). 



Lobbying or unusual economic prcoaurca on gov- 
cmnont policy. 

Subtle relations with eoonoaio interests of 
other countries. 

Methods of hiding important economic data. 

Unhnovn or little hnown controls of one in- 
dustry over another. 

Blech narhet or other illegal dealings. 

Sub roe a, patent controls and price collusion. 

Secret technical resources and inventions. 

Control of public opinion by vested economic 
Interests. 

Subtle penetration of economic life by cutolle 
Covernrents or foreign interests, taid frici 
between outside governments resulting tjaeroiixml 


' * r ■ t 
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. Social rarest caused by oppression o t minorities, 
'lrrldeutica, ethnological frictions, ©to* 

4, Covert intellectual leadership behind public 
covcnents end public opinion* 

5. Undercover attempts to influence public opinion 
in other countries* 


6 * Biacfc propaganda. intends! to influence attitudes 
' in tho United States toward Aaarlcan policies 
offeotins other countries. 

• gmtr.gr 

1* Ssorot development of military potential* 

3. Undercover rolationa of military uith foreign 
povera. 

3. Secret military inventions and technical devel- 
opment a. 

4* Secret development of politics! erodes aimed at 
the incumbent povor* 

9 

5. Organisation and activities of Internal police 
system* 

6 . So erst economic and political agreements uith. 
foroien pouora ained at tho strengthening of 
nilitary position. 

7. Hidden critical •peolmaascs in nilitary potent i» 

0 . Political pover of top military personnel. 


8 . nsthblichcont of aeoret military or lntclli 5 sn.es 
training centers. 

10 . Development of secret methods of communication* 
“• Cot;ntar-Xntelli“ma 




v* v 


(hot os Ths counter-intsllisonoo funstion here 
cl is intended to apply only to tho foroien field and 
.11 in. tho United States cuocpt for necessary liaison 

s appropriate government agencies. Furthermore, it is 
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es \ontial that tha counter- Intelligence funatloa should ha caLr.— 
toinod in complete freedom froa connection with police or law 
enforcing agencies or froa the assignment to thlfl organisation 
oi* a/iy powers thereof. ) • * 


1. Identities end places of operation of secret • 
agents of foreign powers abroad* 

2. leohniquea and policies of such foreign agents. 
Including usa of sources, ooaaunlontlona ~ 
special targets, eto* 

* 

- 3. Conpoaition cf foreign sooret intelligence 
organizations* 


4* Protection of American secret intelligence 
operations through careful vetting of sources 
and contaots for possible foreign control. 

6* Passport and vica control activities to project * 
tho interests of the United States fren sub- 
versive lani grants or visitors, including 
foreign. agontc. 


?ar.lo r l-><T.:Ir.r-,rnta of a Cscootent SI Organization 

Ac su— ing that tho Acerioan Government doeo, in fnot, want 
information cf the typos described above, certain fundament J. 
principles must bo recognised as essential to the pro coo a- of 
obtaining it and maintaining an organization to handle it. 


A. Tan Information must be gathered by undercover agent 3 
in foreign countries. Villa scans at a niniaun ih\, 
tr.-ijvM personnel tract bo settled abroad in private im- 
plement which obviously accounts for their being .jr„ 
they arc. Although official, or semi-official covers 
uay be used an a supplement, the solid baslo of accrue 
intelligence nuat bo u corps of securely covered pro- u 
fesoionalc. 


*■* 


jzzlnt cnc^co of zzzvct areata abroad r^i;ulrv 3 xui 
a::/: .ricnc'jd eraff at hona office, and pariLap; 




certain field bases, rhicr. i s thoroughly competent to 
henflu the rtcrulllsg, training, documenting, i*ln;.ncir..;, 



their intolligonoo product* 
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C . . Tho entire secret Intelligence operation, for security 
reasons which nr o positively essential, must havo virtually 
complete independence frea public Government controls as 
wienie identification of adnlniotratlva end agent 
personnel, provision of personal doeunants (passports 
and visas) , untrouchcred funds, freedom of dlploc;.iio 
pouch ad cable facilities, secret codos and ciphers. 


B. iho accrat lntolltsor.ee organization Should be 
Granted ell necessary facilities by other agencies of 
tho Government which it onleta to aorvo. Thie, of course, 
can obtain only if the field of operation is olearly do- 
fined, with tho fact clearly understood by all concerned 
that secret intclll per.oa operations supplement but do 
rot duplicate tho function* of other information 
Catherine asonclcs* 


Id. Continuing responsibility for secret intelligence 
operations traat bo vested in professional personnel who 
arc porconriiy secure, coitplotcly dependable, rrco from 
political proa cures, and totally divorced from tho active 
fcr.iulr.tlon of government policy* 


S*. The cost of maintaining a competent secret intelli- 
gence or~r.nir.ation in poe.ee time should not bo undcr- 
cctinated. Such nervines arc net obtained cheaply and 
ra-.uirc considerable freedom in tho use of funds not 
subject to tho usual open methods of Government accountin';. 



truinin z f etc., etc. 



Unto reus specific con clue lone nay bo dram from a study 
j j -lain presentation- Within luo 1 Suits of’ its immediate pur- 
. ta, hotvver, only three major points need be emphas ized: 


1. i-i ire io a specific field of secret intclli-rcr.ee 
cpa.v-tlsns, tho failure to cover which would be 
fair- ureal to the sound formulation of American 
foreign policy. 
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2 . *1110 conduct of e’icrot intelligence opcmticrj is - 

highly technical VjrooeCura which should be entered i or. 
only with a. full realization of Its coar-loslticc, c. 
detcraination to maintain it only on a lonj tern basis . 
and a disposition to note available all necessary 
facilities. 

m 

2 . The eecrot ir.tolllrjcnce cr^chlsatlon should be 
devoid of responsibility for or direct participation 
la the formulation ol* foreinn policy and should l>a 
©finally froo from political control or that of any 
single or exclusive group of policy forming ngoncica. 
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